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the different opinions that have been expressed on 
the subject. 

Proceeding a little further southward into the 
great valley-land of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, we come upon a number of other earth- 
works of vast extent, but of a different character. 
In the State of Ohio the number of these mounds 
and earthworks is estimated at between eleven and 
twelve hundred ; they are stated to be scarcely less 
numerous on the Kenhawas river, in Virginia, and 
they abound on the White river and Wabash, as 
also on the Kentucky, Cumberland, Tennessee, 
and other tributaries of the Ohio and Mississippi ; 
while on the south they extend to the shores of 
the Gulf of Florida and the Mexican territory, 
where they are of superior size to those farther 
north, and, losing their distinctive character, pass 
into the great teocallis of the higher developed 
Mexican architecture. These remarkable works, 
thus traceable over the central region of North 
America, ‘admit of being primarily arranged 
under two obvious subdivisions of Enclosures and 
Mounds; and these again embrace a variety of 
works diverse in form, and evidently designed for 
different uses. Under the first of these heads are 
included the fortifications or strongholds, the 
sacred enclosures, destined, it is assumed, for re- 
ligious rites, and numerous miscellaneous works 
of the same class, generally symmetrical in struc- 
ture, but the probable use of which it is difficult 
to determine. The second subdivision embraces 
the true mound-buildings, including what have 
been designated sacrificial mounds, temple mounds, 
sepulchral mounds, animal mounds, and also vari- 
ous others of diverse characters and uncertain pur- 





One of them, a chestnut, measured twenty-one 
feet, and an oak, though greatly decayed, twenty- 
three feet in circumference, while the trunks of 
immense trees lay around in every stage of decay. 
Such was the aspect of Fort Hill, Ohio, a few 
years ago, and it is probably in no way changed 
now. Lyell mentions, in his Travels in North 
America, that Dr. Hildreth counted eight hun- 
dred rings of annual growth in a tree which grew 
on one of the mounds at Marietta, Ohio; and 
Messrs. Squire and Davis, from the age and con- 
dition of the forest, ascribe an antiquity to its 
deserted site of considerably more than a thousand 
years. In their present condition therefore, the 
walls of the “ Fort Hill” are ruins of an older date 
than the most venerable stronghold of the Nor- 
mans of England; and we see as little of their 
original completeness, as in the crumbling Nor- 
man keep we are able to trace all the complex sys- 
tem of bastions, curtains, baileys, buttress-towers, 
and posterns of the military architecture of the 
twelfth century. Openings occur in the walls, in 
some places on the steepest points of the hill 
where access is impossible ; and where, therefore, 
we must rather suppose that platforms may have 
been projected to defend more accessible points. 
The ditch has in many places been cut through 
sandstone rock as well as soil, and at one point the 
rock is quarried out so as to leave a mural front 
about twenty feet high. Large ponds or artificial 
reservoirs for water have been made within the 
enclosure; and at the southern point, where the 
natural area of this stronghold contracts into a 
narrow and nearly insulated projection terminating 
in a bold bluff, it rises to a height of thirty feet 
poses. Wherever these mounds have been exca-|above the bottom of the ditch, and has its own 
vated, many interesting relics of the ancient|special reservoirs, as if here was the keep and cita- 
builders have been disclosed, adding new and|del of the fortress; doubtless originally strength- 
minutely graphic illustrations of their social con-|ened with palisades and military works, of which 
dition, and the artistic and industrial arts of|every trace had disappeared before the ancient 
the remote period to which they pertain.” In|forest asserted its claim to the deserted fortalice.” 
the sacrificial mounds altars are found, whereon| These mound-builders were a settled, organized 
offerings by fire were made; and the occasional|and agricultural people; and it is impossible to 
presence of calcined human bones seems to indi-|find their descendants among the vagrant and far 
cate that human sacrifices were in use among these|inferior Indian tribes of the present day. What 
mound-builders as well as amongst the Aztec con-|became of them it is hard to say. They had van- 
querors of Mexico. That the mound-builders were|ished, and given place to the roving savage Red 
exposed to hostile attack from some neighbouring | Men; their very mounds and wide enclosures had 
population, is evidenced by the labour which they| become hidden under what was deemed primeval 
bestowed upon the construction of military strung-| forest, before the earliest of European adventurers 
holds and vast fortified camps. One of the sim-|arrived on the scene. Possibly they may have 
plest but most extensive of these ancient strong-|been a branch of the Aztec race, and their coun- 
holds, now named Fort Hill, in Ohio, is thus de-|try that northern Aztalan, whence, according to 
scribed by Dr. Wilson :— their traditions, came the Aztec conquerors of 

“The defences occupy the summit of a detach-| Mexico. At the same time, there are not a few 
ed hill elevated about five hundred feet above the| reasons for believing that the mound-builders came 
bed of Bush Creek, which flows round two sides|from the south,—that they were the outer fringes 
of it, close to its precipitous slope. Along the|of the great civilized population of the isthmal 
whole edge of the hill a deep ditch has been cut,|region of America, advanved up the fertile basin 
and the materials taken from it have been piled|of the Mississippi, and hovered around by hostile 
up into an embankment, varying in height above|savage tribes. Certain it is, that the existing 
the bottom of the ditch from six to fifteen feet. |relics of the ancient settled population of North 
In its whole extent the wall measures eight thou-| America conform to this view. These remains 
sand two hundred and twenty-four feet, or upwards|are most plentiful, and of the highest order, in 
of a mile and a half in length, and encloses an| Yucatan and Mexico, next to that in Texas and 
area of forty-eight acres. This extensive enclo-|along the shoresof the Gulf of Florida, and thence 
sure is now covered with gigantic forest trees.|diminish as they proceed northwards, and finally 
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From “The North British Review.” 
Prehistoric Man, 
(Concluded from page 62.) 

Along the shores of Lake Superior there are no 
vestiges of the ancient population beyond what 
remains of these mining operations. But in close 
contact with that region, as we proceed southward 
—in the territory which stretches westward from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi—we come upon 
a series of ancient earthworks of a singular charac- 
ter, and altogether peculiar to the New World. 
These are the “‘ Animal Mounds,” which form so 
remarkable a feature in the topography of the 
State of Wisconsin. Several thousands of exam- 
ples there present themselves of gigantic basso- 
relievos of men, beasts, birds, and reptiles, all 
wrought with persevering labour on the surface of 
the soil—on the vast levels or slightly undulating 
surfaces of that great prairie region. These earth- 
work figures include, among their devices, the elk, 
buffalo, bear, fox, otter, racoon, lizard, turtle, and 
other animals ; and also seemingly—for the works 
are, in many cases, so obliterated that the original 
design cannot be determined with certainty— 
gigantic imitations of the war-club, tobacco-pipe, 
and other familiar implements or weapons. One 
of the most remarkable of these groups includes 
six quadrapeds, six parallelograms, one circular 
tumulus, one human figure, and a small circle. 
The quadrupeds vary in size from 90 to 120 feet, 
and the figure of the man measures 125 feet. 
This group of figures is arrayed in two rows, on 
the surface of a high open prairie; and in the 
middle of the group an elevated conical mound 
overtops the whole, affording a point from whence 
theentire group can be surveyed. But by far the 
most remarkable of these ‘animal mounds” hither- 
to discovered, is the “Great Serpent” of Adams 
county, Ohio, the entire length of which, follow- 
ing its convolutions, does not measure less than 
1000 feet. The serpent’s head is represented with 
distended jaws, swallowing what is spoken of as 
an egg, though it measures 160 feet in length. 

he figure of the serpent still remains clea:ly de- 
fined on the surface of the soil, the earth-wrought 
relievo being upwards of 5 fect in height, by 30 
feet in breadth at the centre of the body, and 
diminishing towards the head and tail. No sepul- 
chral or other remains have been found in these 
“animal mounds.” Their external device has 

en the sole object of their erection ; but for what 
symbolic purpose they were constructed, although 
Various conjectures have been hazarded, is still so 
entirely uncertain, that it is needless to discuss 
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end in the “animal mounds” on the prairies ad- 
joining Lake Superior. The copper mines on the 
shores of the great Lakes, we have conjectured, 
were worked by bands of the same race. We have 
scen how suddenly those mining operations were 
brought to an end, and how the population which 
succeeded never thought of resuming the work. 
There is ground for conjecturing that the domin- 
ion of the mound-builders also came to a sudden, 
and possibly violent, termination ; ‘‘ probably not 
less abruptly,” says Dr. Wilson, “than that of the 
Aztecs of Mexico or the Incas of Peru. The 
sacted fires were extinguished, the uncovered 
altars were desecrated, and the primeval forest 
slowly resumed its sway over the deserted temples 
and silent cities of the dead.”” May we not fancy 
that the Red Men were the pure aborigines of 
North America, ever hovering on the frontiers of 
the old and half-exoteric civilization, of the mound- 
building race; and that at length, favoured per- 
haps by internal dissension amongst the civilized 
intruders, they ultimately closed in upon and 
destroyed them—they and the forest reclaiming 
the region for their own ? 

Strange facts, which in the present state of our 
knowledge it is hopeless to explain, meet us in 
abundance, in the ancient world of America. In 
the valley of the Ohio, every convenient height is 
crowned with elaborate fortifications of a numerous 
and warlike people ; but if we turn northwards, to 
the adjoining State of Wisconsin, we find no trace 
of any kind of military structures. In their stead 
we find only the “animal mounds’—strange 
colossal memorials of purely imitative art. The 


striking contrast thus implied in the condition of 
the occupants of these adjoining regions, who were 
probably also of the same race, has given rise to 
the conjecture that the broad prairie-!and to the 


south of the copper region was regarded as a 
neutral and perhaps sacerdotal ground, and that 
the “animal mounds’’ were the totems or devices 
of the various American tribes. ‘ The country,” 
says Dr. Wilson, “seems peculiarly adapted by 
nature as a central neutral ground for the broad 
continent to the east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Was it indeed, as has been suggested, a sacred 
neutral ground attached to the metallurgic region 
of Lake Superior, like the famous [neutral ground 
of the] pipestone quarry of the Coteau des Prai- 
ries? Or was it iu the possession of a tribe like 
the Levites of ancient Palestine, recognised by 
others as consecrated to religious services and the 
rites of peace?’ But if this hypothesis were cor- 
rect, it would imply that there was no decided 
antagonism between the populations of the coun- 
try, aud that the savage Red Men and the civilized 
mound-builders belonged to the same race. 


The disciples of Christ distinguishable from the 
votaries of the World.—Be not one of those who 
ean conform, (they think it a part of good breed- 
ing,) in dress, speech and behaviour to those with 
whom they converse; they may assume, if they 
oe the title of gentlemen, but I think they 

ave not a just right to that of Christians; for 
our Great Pattern told his followers that he had 
chosen them out of the world, and therefore the 
world hated them; consequently they were of a 
spirit different from the world. And the Apostle 
Paul charges the Romans, not to be conformed 
to this world, but to be transformed by the re- 
newing of their minds, &c., and I am in no doubt 
but that the disciples of Christ, in their garb, 
speech and deportment, wore the badge of their 


minion in the mind, there will be visible marks 
on the body,—the gem will shine through the 
casket.—Richard Shackleton’s Memoirs. 


————_2> ea_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


Very acceptable to me, and no doubt, to many 
other readers of ‘The Friend,’ were the editorial 
remarks on the modern views relative to scripture 
readings, commentaries, &c., which have intruded 
themselves into many parts of the Society, and 
among some of the isles afar off; having feared 
for some time past, our silence might be construed 
into consent or approbation, and that we were pas- 
sively permitting them to gain ground amongst 
us, without lifting up a warning voice as faithful 
watchmen on the walls of Zion, against this in- 
road of the enemy, to move us from the sure foun- 
dation. 

Very forcibly was my mind arrested in reading 
the following, in the 8th number of “The British 
Friend,” for 1862, page 189: *‘‘It appears that 
at Kendal, a few Friends meet to read the scrip- 
tures half an hour before the First-day Morning 
Meeting. This arrangement suits some who live 
in the country, and cannot conveniently attend 
during the week. There is also a meeting held 
once a month through the winter, in connection 
with Friends’ Biblical Library, for reading papers 
on biblical literature and church history. These 
meetings are begun and concluded by reading a 
portion of scripture. They are attended by Friends 
generally, and have proved times of much interest. 
The teachers of the First-day school meet every 
week to read together the portions of scripture 
which are to occupy them in the school the fol- 
lowing First-day.”’ 

Is not this placing scripture reading on an 
equality with Meetings for Divine Worship, and 
in lieu thereof? Surely there are some left who 
see through these kindlings of strange fire. Surely 
there is a remnant who are convinced of the truth 
of our Saviour’s declaration : ‘ without me ye 
can do nothing.” Ah! it is not by might or by 
power that any good can be performed, but by His 
holy Spirit alone that any honour or praise can 
redound to his everlastingly worthy name; then 
self is laid low, and creaturely activity brought 
into subjection to Him, who told his disciples ‘to 
tarry at Jerusalem, until endued with power from 
on high.” 

From these extracts we may see, that part of the 
prophetic language uttered by Sarah Lynes Grubb, 
in the Men’s Yearly Meeting, held in London, in 
the year 1836, has been fulfilled to a tittle, viz: 
“The foundation of every individual in this So- 
ciety will be discovered, whether it be ‘upon the 
ruck,’ or ‘upon the sand.’ Whosoever heareth 
my sayings, said our Blessed Saviour, and doeth 
them, I will show you to whom he is like. He 
is like the man which built an house, and digged 
deep, (Friends you do not like the trouble of dig- 
ging deep,) and laid the foundation on a rock. 
The Jews heard this saying of Christ with their 
outward ears, but, having their inward ears closed, 
they would not build on him, the Rock; and 
when the rain descended, the floods came, and the 
winds blew, they fell. 

‘“‘ How painful were the sufferings of our fore- 
fathers in coming to this foundation! Their op- 
ponents were strong in the words of scripture, 
like those formerly, who thought that in them 
they had eternal life, to whom our dear Saviour ad- 
dressed these words :—‘ Ye search the scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they 


Great Master,—some mark which distinguished|are they which testify of me; and ye will not 


them from the world * * * 
Truth leads, and always led into the path of hu- 
mility and self-abasement; and when this has do- 


The Spirit of}come to me, that ye might have life.’ 


Thus, 
though they studied the scriptures, and imagined 
they were skilled in the knowledge of them, yet, 


resting in their outward knowledge, they would 
not come unto Him of whom they testified, and 
in whom alone there is life. You, too, study the 
scriptures by the strength of your rational, intel. 
lectual faculties, and doubt not you comprehend 
their meaning; and here you stop: you refuse to 
come unto Christ in his inward and spiritual ap, 
pearance ; you will not hear his voice speaking in 
your hearts, and are therefore rejecting him, 

“Man is a dark benighted creature. By his 
natural powers he cannot know himself; he can. 
not discover his way out of the fall, into a lastip 
union with his Maker; his heart is deceitful aboye 
all things, he must, therefore, come unto him who 
searcheth the heart; and how doth he search the 
heart? ‘by his Spirit ;’ for the Spirit searcheth all 
things; yea, the deep things of God: For what 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the Spirit 
of man which is in him? even so the things of 
(rod knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. The 
light of Christ is imparted to each of us; a mea 
sure of the same Spirit that gave forth the serip. 
tures. When Adam had trausgressed the com- 
mands of his Maker, he lost the Divine image 
in which he was created ; he died to the heavenly 
life he had in God; but our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in his infinite mercy, entered into his heart, as the 
true light, wisdom, and power; and it is only in 
His light that we can see light.” 


The Use and Properties of Lime, 


Special Properties of Lime.—Lime or oxyd of 
calcium, is a white, porous, brittle substance, 
which is highly caustic, and possesses a great 
affinity for water. When water is added to caustic 
lime, it first absorbs it, and then combines with 
it; during this process great heat is evolved. If 
slacked lime be left exposed to the air, it gradu. 
ally absorbs carbonic acid from the atmosphere, 
parts with some of its water, and becomes recon 
verted into carbonate of lime. 

To what Soils and Plants it is best Adapted? 
—Lime should be applied to clays, loams, peat, &; 
indeed every fertile soil contains lime. All plants 
which we generally cultivate extract lime from 
the soil. It is usually applied to the wheat and 
barley crops—also to pastures. 

Its mode of Application —The most general 
modes are to apply it in its caustic state, and in 
the form of composts; the latter is the most ex 
pensive, and perhaps the most efficient, for several 
other fertilizing substances are added with the 
lime to the soil. 

The Duration of its Fertility —Its duration de 
pends upon the kind of land, the depth of the 
soil, the quantity of vegetable matter it contains, 
and upon the species of culture to which it is sub- 
jected. When the land is wet, or not well drained, 
it must be frequently applied and heavy doses 
given. On the other hand, when the soil is dry, 
a smaller application at longer intervals will 
suffice. 

Its Chemical Effects —The chemical effects of 
lime upon the soil are chiefly the following:— 
When caustic lime is laid upon the land, it com- 
bines with all the free acid matter it may contaia, 
and in doing so the soil is very much improved; 
several of the compounds thus produced enter 
into the roots and feed the plants. It also decom- 
poses some of the compounds of potash, soda, and 
ammonia, by which these substances are set free, 
and placed within the reach of the plant. Another 
action is to destroy the salts of magnesia, iron, 
and aluminum, and to render them unhurtful t0 
plants. Its presence in the caustic state hastens 
the decomposition of organic substance—Mark 
Lane Express. 
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ald Some acconnt of Stephen Crisp. who thought I had been rich and well adorned. 
ind (Concluded from page 59.) Then saw I the well favoured harlot stript, and 
a « But I say, in this same fallen wisdom did I|brought into remembrance before God; and her 
tel. 





reason divers ways, too many now to name, against judgment was come, and how to escape the fire of 
the truth, the fame whereof I had heard as the/vengence which broke forth, 1 knew not. Qh, 
scripture speaks, while 1 was in death and in the|how doleful were my nights, and sorrowful were 
way of destruction. But a messenger of this truth|my days! My delights withered even in wife and 
I had not seen, but longed much to see one, wish-|children, and in all things, and the glory of the 
ing night and day, that our parts might be visited | whole world passed away like a scroll that is burnt 

















his by them, as I had heard others were. At last the|with fire, and I saw nothing left in the whole 
ai Lord sent his faithful servant and messenger of|world to give me any comfort. My sun lost her 
ing his everlasting gospel, James Parnel, to our town |light, and my moon was darkened, and the stars 
7 of Colchester, about the Fourth month, 1655, and |of my course were fallen, that I knew not how to 
Who 






in the twenty-seventh year of my age, who came 
in the name and power of the Most High God, 





direct my way, but was as one forsaken in a howl- 
ing desert in the darkest night. 
‘When I saw what God had done, (for I be- 
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through faith to salvation, and as I have found it 
so in some things, so | shall do in all in duc time. 
Then the reprvach of the gospel became joyous to 
me; though in those days it was very cruel and 


grievous to flesh and blood, yet I despised it, and 
that for the joy that was now set before me, of 
which I had some hope I should in time be made 
a partaker, if I abode faithful. 
care night and day, to keep so low and out of the 
workings of my own will, that I might discern the 
mind of God, and do it, though in never so great 
a cross to my own. 


It was my great 


“Yet the enemy of my soul followed me close 


and very secretly, and taking notice how willing 
I was to obey the Lord, he strove to get up into 


= in which he turned many to righteousness, both 
ha 

. remain, and many are fallen asleep. 

80 


The 
nea- 
rip. 
Onl- 


age him, aud the witness of God arose in me, and|to make my moan unto. I heard of joy and salva- 
ealy testified to his judgment, and signified I must own |tion, but could scarcely think that ever I should 
‘_ it; it being just and true. On the same day and |be a partaker of it, I still wanting that living faith 
the 


y in 


dof everlasting gospel, in the name and authority of 
nee, 
= own and confess unto the truth. 


the seat of God, and te move as an angel of light, 
to betray me, and to lead me into something that 
was like the service of God. Many sore conflicts 
did I meet withal before I was able in all things 
to distinguish between the workings of the true 
spirit and power, from that which was but trans- 
formed. But forasmuch as I had now surely 
tasted of the love and goodness of God, I trusted 
in him, and committed the keeping of my soul 
unto him in singleness of heart. Mawifold and 
daily were his deliverances made known to me, 
beyond all recount or remembrance of man, for 
which, oh my soul, praise thou the Lord for ever, 
who cared for thee in thy infancy, and kept thee 
in the days of thy distress. 

‘The more I came to feel and perceive the love 
of God, and his goodness to flow forth upon me, 
the more was I humbled and bowed in my mind 
to serve him, and to serve the least of his people 
among whom I walked. As the word of wisdom 
began to spring in me, and the knowledye of God 





















there and in other counties before, of whom some |lieved it was his doing,) I was ready to cry, I am 
forsaken for ever, and never was sorrow like mine, 

“ When I saw this man, being but a youth, and|my wound is incurable, and my sickness none can 
knew not the power or spirit that was in him, I|heal. Alas! my tongue or pen cannot express the 
thought to withstand him, and began to query )sorrows of those days in which I sat me down in 
and seek discourse with him; but I quickly came |silence, fear and astonishment, and was encom- 
to feel [that] the spirit of sound judgment was in|passed with sorrow and darkness. I knew none 





hour I testified, that all our rods of profession|which the apostle said, was of the operation of 
would be lost or devoured by his rod, alluding to/God, who raised up Jesus, the true seed, which 
that of Moses and the magicians of Egypt, which |seed I still felt groaning in me to be delivered 
isand shall certainly come to pass. ‘That day I\from the burden of sin, and from the oppression 
went to a meeting, and heard him declare the|of the carnal mind. 

“After long travail, strong cries, and many 
the Lord, which I could not with all my wisdom|bitter tears and groans, I found a little hope 
and knowledge withstand, but was constrained to|springing in me, that the Lord in his own time 
would bring forth his seed, even his elect seed, 
“ Here at the very first of my convincement did |the seed of his covenant, to rule in me. This was 


with ; 
Tf the enemy of my soul make trial to slay me, and 
an that after this manner, that sceing my wisdom and 


reason were overcome by the truth, I could not 
therewith withstand it, therefore I received the 









oe truth, and held it in the same part with which I 
ted? withstood it, and defended it with the same wis- 
hes dom by which I resisted it, and so was yet a 
lent stranger to the cross that was to crucify me; and 
fren was at liberty in the discoursative spirit, to lay 


out my wits and parts for the Truth. But I soon 
felt my sacrifice (though I offered the best my 




















given me at a time when the sense of my own un- 
worthiness had so overwhelmed me in sorrow and 
anguish, that I thought myself unworthy of any 
of the creatures; forasmuch as I was out of the 
covenant of God, and hereupon was tempted to 
deny myself of them. Then did the hope of the 
resurrection of the just spring in me, and I was 
taught to wait on God, and to eat and drink in 
fear and watchfulness, showing forth the Lord’s 
death till he should come to be raised to live and 
reign in me. Then I waited as one that had hope 
















oul earth would afford,) was not accepted, but some- that God would be gracious to me ; yet something 
nd ia thing else was still called for. A ery was in me|in me would fain have known the time how long 
om Which called to judgment, and the earth that had|it should be, but a faithful cry was in me, which 
veral long covered her slain, began to be moved, but | called that to death. 
the not yet removed out of its place, and great were} ‘‘ Upon a time being weary of my thoughts in 
the strugglings of my thoughts, and a great desire |the mecting of God's people, I thought none was 
> kindled in me how I might comprehend the truth |like me, and it was but in vain to sit there with 
f the in my understanding, as I had done the doctrines |such a wandering mind as mine was, which though 
tains and principles of other religions. But all my I laboured to stay it, yet could not as I would. 
a labour therein was to no purpose, for a death was|At length, I thought to go forth, and as I was 
a determined upon that wisdom from the Lord. So|going, the Lord thundered through me, saying, 
den I eaw my labour in vain, my fishing could catch |that which is weary must die. So I turned to my 
5 drs, nothing all that night while I wrought in the |seat and waited in the belief of God, for the death 
~ dark, and had not the guidance of the light. of that part which was weary of the work of God, 
“Tn this state I continued a month or two, but|and grew more diligent in seeking death, that I 
teil then a swift sword was drawn against that wisdom |might be baptized fur the dead ; and that I might 
‘e— and comprehending mind, and a strong hand gave | know how to put off the old man with his deeds 
call the stroke, and I was hewn down like a tall cedar, |and words, and imaginations, his fashions and cus- 
atais, that at once comes down to the ground. toms, his friendship and wisdom, and all that ap- 
oved; “But then, oh the woe, misery and calamity |pertained to him, and the cross of Christ was 
enter that opened upon me! Yea, even the gates of |laid upon me, aud I bore it. ; 
seal hell and destruction stood open, and I saw myself| ‘As I came willingly to take it up, I found it to 
a. and nigh falling thereinto, my hope and faith, and all |be to me, that thing which I had sought from my 
¢ free, fled from me, I had no prop left me to rest upon. |childhood, even the power of God ; for by it, I was 
nother The tongue that was as a river, was now like a/crucified to the world, and it to me, which noth- 
- jron, dry desert ; the eye that would, or at least desired|ing else could ever do. But oh, how glad was 
tful to to see every thing, was now so blind, that I could|my soul when I had found the way to slay my 
astens see. nothing certainly, but my present undone and |soul’s enemies. Oh, the secret joy that was in me 
miserable state. Qh! then I cried outin the bit-|in the midst of all my conflicts and combats, I 


terness of my soul, what hath all my profession |had this confidence, if I but take up the cross, 1 
profited me? I am poor and blind, and naked, shall obtain victory, for that is the power of God 








grew, so 1 became as a counsellor of them that 
were tempted in like manner as I had been, yet 
was kept so low that I waited to receive counsel 
daily from God, and from those that were over me 
in the Lord, and were in Christ before me, against 
whom I never rebelled, nor was stubborn. But 
the more I was kept in subjection myself, the 
more subject were evil spirits made to me, and the 
more I was enabled to help the weak and feeble 
ones; so the eyes of many came to be upon me, 
as one with whom counsel and understanding, in 
some measure were.” 





Emancipation in Surinam—On the first of 
July the slaves of Surinam, a Dutch colony in 
South America, were emancipated in accordance 
with a law adopted by the Legislature of Holland 
on the 8th of August, 1862, with the cordial sanc- 
tion of the Dutch Government. The slaves of 
the colony form an overwhelming majority of the 
total population, numbering about 45,000 persons, 
in an aggregate population of 61,000. More than 
one-half of the negroes belong to the Moravian 
church, the missionaries of which publish in the 
papers of their denomination some interesting in- 
formation on this important event, and especially 
on the spirit in which the slaves received the 
news of their approaching liberty. ‘ 

Jansa, one of the oldest and most experienced 
missionaries of the colony, says : inal 

“The intelligence of the speedy emancipation of 
the negroes naturally awakens in me, who have so 
long laboured in this colony, the most heartfelt 


joy. Having been requested by several planters 


to make known to their slaves the Proclamation 
of the Governor and the Emancipation law, I did 
so. They assembled, neatly dressed, in the church, 
and I tried to explain everything to them, getting 
them to repeat aloud all that I said, so that there 
might be no misunderstanding. The joy and 
praise of the poor negroes were touching. They 
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had previously heard, but refused to believe the 
news, saying, ‘The whites have deceived us so 
often! But now that I made known the truth, 
and told them, ‘It is really so; our Saviour has 
influenced the King and his counsellors to set you 
free on the first of July, 1863’—they doubted no 
longer. Big tears of joy rolled down their black 
cheeks, and with jubilee tears of joy they ex- 
claimed: ‘Our dear teacher tells us; we believe 
it; we will be free! What our mothers heard of 
ere we were born, that is now come to pass, that 
we shall see! Thanks, thanks unto God!’”’ 

— James adds, that after he had proclaimed the 
coming emancipation on a number of plantations, 
fifteen of the native assistants of the missionaries 
went to the Citizen-Captain (chief magistrate of a 
district,) and begged him to thank the Governor, 
and through the Governor the King, in the name 
of all the plantations of this district; they added 
that so long as they should continue slaves they 
would show themselves to be diligent and obedi- 
ent, and would endeavour to prove that the liberty 
promised them should not be abused; and that 
when they were free they would earn their bread 
and support their families faithfully ; finally, they 
asked permission at once to send their children to 
school, and in accordance with their laudable 
wishes, schools were at once established, with wuch 
success.— Salem Observer. 


Tattling, tale-bearing, and secret reflection.— 
Let it become thy constant watch to avoid that 
ruinous practice of tattling, tale-bearing, and se- 
cret reflection. These sources of division and 
mischief are hateful to God and man. This cha- 
racter sets itself as the object of general contempt; 
its hand is against every one, and every one’s hand 
and heart will be against those who merit it. The 
concerns of one’s own mind and family are suf- 
ficient to employ a prudent mind, without inter- 
fering unnecessarily in the business of others. 
Notwithstanding this, sacred reproof, where just, 
and immediately addressed to the party, is a beau- 
tiful, useful part of friendship. From a Letter 
of Samuel Fothergill. 


Leather-cloth— A cheap substitute for leather 
has lately been introduced into England. It is 
said to be quite different in quality to enamelled 
cloth, although it is made by a similar process. 
What the composition of the pigment is, which is 
placed upon the cloth, and which in a few hours 
changes common cotton into a substance like en- 
amelled leather, and only to be distinguished from 
the real article by its non-liability to crack and 
its great additional strength, is of course a strict 
trade secret. The mode of manufacture, however, 
is simple. The fabric to be converted into leather 
—silk, alpaca, or whatever it may be, of any length 
or width—is merely wound on rollers beneath a 
broad knife blade, which by its weight presses in 
and equally distributes the pigment previously 
placed upon it. A hundred yards may thus be 
done in a single minute, and in this most simple 
application the whole manufacture begins and ends, 
except that three coats of the pigment are necessary 
to perfect the leather, and an interval of twenty-four 
hours must elapse between the application of each. 
During this period the sheets are carried to a dry- 
ing house, heated to a temperature of 94 degrees, 
and where they are hung like oil-cloth, according 
to the order in which they arrive, the last comers 
——- those which have completed their time 
and are ready for their second coat. Thus the 


manufacture never stops, and three days suffice to 
complete “hides” of any length or breadth to 
which fabrics can be woven. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE CHRISTIAN’S WARFARE. 
“The weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” 2Cor.x.4. 


Christian, thy warfare is not on that field 
Where the contending sons of valor meet, 
With firm resolve to perish ere they yield 
The ground on which they press defiant feet. 


Thy weapons are uot those which tell of strife; 
The trumpet’s clangor and the cannon’s sound, 

Break not upon thy quiet walk through life,— 
The narrow path in which thy feet are found. 


The Heathen Hero, in his prayer for light, 
Hoped to discern the features of his foe; 

But Ae of christian faith, by spirit sight, 
Seeks to detect the author of hia woe: 


He, who with cautious tread when time was young, 
Sought our first parent in her blissful bower; 
And, by a specious subtlety of tongue, 
Wrought all of woe and ruin from that hour. 


But, thanks to Him to whom all praise belong, 
Who gives the victory o’er sin and death ; 

And though our household enemies be strong, 
His power can shield the being he gave breath: 


Bind the armed man and cast his goods aside, 
Create in truth a new arrangement there; 

And grant humility in place of pride, 
To the chang’d child of faith and fervent prayer. 


Strongholds of sin where Satan sat supreme, 
Fall into dust, and vanish from our view; 
And former things seem like a passing dream, 

For Christ has now created all anew. 
Tenth month 20th, 1863. 


—_sro———_ 


UNRECOGNIZED. 
BY APPLETON OAKSMITH. 
Tam content, 
Unrecognized by all the world, to wait 
And do, with uncomplaining lips, my stent 
Of human fate. 


I am content 
To breast alone Life’s overwhelming sea, 
Feeling that every other tie is blent 

In mine to Thee. 


What though my heart 
Seeks vainly for some answering human tone? 
It can but better learn to bear the smart— 

To live alone. 


It may be sad 

To find one’s self thus severed from our kind! 

But prayer does much to make the true heart glad, 
Calm and resigned. 


To find friends prove 
False to the ties of well-remembered days ; 
To feel the vanity of earthly love, 

Of human praise ; 


To stand alone, 
And have men deem us worse than we have been; 
To feel our highest impulses unknown, 

The best unseen ; 


To feel the ties, 
Which through the blood of kindred always run, 
As each new shaft unto our bosom flies, 

Break one by one— 


These are the things 
Which try the true heart more than all beside, 
And almost make the faith to which it clings 
Sink in the tide. 


I do not pine, 
For at the hallowed hour of rest I kneel, 
And in my isolation every grief of mine 
To Him reveal. 


Through weary days 
To do, with patient toil, my every task, 
Nor ever dream or think of human praise— 
Is all I ask. 
Without a sigh 
I'll stand and meet my woes as best I can; 
Feeling, to bravely face one’s destiny, 
Becomes the man. 
Boston, Feb. 1, 1862. 


lsomerism 


The mysteries of isomerism afford a carious 
study. It was, until recently, supposed that the 
physical qualities of bodies must depend, exely. 
sively, or, in great measure, upon the nature of 
their constituents, or, in other words, upon their 
chemical composition. But the scientific examj. 
ner into the arcana of nature has discovered that 
many bodies, composed of precisely the same ele. 
ments, and in precisely the same relative propor. 
tions, exhibit physical and chemical properties 
entirely distinct from each other. It has been 
ascertained that the oil of turpentine, the essence 
of lemon, the oil of balsam of copaiva, oil of rose. 
mary, oil of juniper, and many other substances 
which are widely different in their odor, their 
medical qualities, their specific gravities and their 
boiling points, are nevertheless composed of pre. 
cisely the same elements—carbon and hydrogen— 
and in precisely the same proportions. The oil 
of roses, in its crystalized part, is a volatile solid, 
well known for its powerful and delicious odor, 
and the whole a compound body, decomposable 
into precisely the same elements, and in the same 
proportions as the gas employed in lighting our 
street lamps. 

To bodies of this kind, the term 7someric hag 
beea given—literally equal parts. The phenm 
mena are arranged under the general head of is 
omerism. In this department of natural physics 
we have a most beautiful illustration of the power 
and economy of nature in producing multiform 
effects from combinations of simple elements, and 
almost revive in us the visions of the old alche 
mists, as promulgated by Aricenna, and others, in 
the dawn of the doctrine, in relation to the trans. 
mutation of matter, and the discovery of the long. 
sought philosopher’s stone, which was to confer 
unlimited powers upon those who were to be so 
fortunate as to possess it. 

There is one remarkable peculiarity, however, 
which distinguishes these combinations, they are 
of a very mutable character. Sometimes the 
component atoms can be made to change positions 
by an impulse from without, or by heat, and again 
made to combine, constituting, however, in this 
combination, substances having properties entirely 
different from those which they formerly pos 
sessed. These changes, however, are producible 
only in bodies formed of groups of several chemi- 
cal atoms ; but a fact of similar, or nearly similar 
character, has been remarked in bodies whieh are 
of the class denominated by the chemist simple 
or elementary bodies, because they have not as 
yet been resolved or decomposed into their con- 
stituent elements. Oxygen, phosphorus and sul 
phur are of this class. Under certain circum 
stances or conditions they assume entirely differ- 
ent properties, and seem almost to lose their iden- 
tity. When exposed to a series of sparks of elee- 
tricity, oxygen is changed into ozone. Sulphur, 
at a temperature of 226° Fahrenheit, is fused, and 
if retained in a liquid form, at a temperatare of 
not exceeding 300°, and suddenly plunged ia 
water, will retain its original properties; but if 
the fused mass be exposed to a temperature above 
300°, the substance assumes an opaque color, and 
becomes nearly solid, and if it be immersed ia 
water in this state, it assumes the consistence of 
heated glue, or of partially dissolved or softened 
India rubber. This change in appearance is ae 
companied also by a corresponding change in its 
medicinal properties. Sulphur is also known # 
the manipulator, to be capable of assuming two 
different crystaline forms, which belong to two 
primitive classes, each essentially distinct. Phos 
phorus undergoes a like change, and chlorine, ex 
posed to the influence of light for a certain ti 
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is found to be endued with properties entirely dif-| sometimes he seized with his bill the upper part 


ferent from those which it originally possessed. 
These phenomena are now classed under the 
head of Alotropism. They are highly interesting, 
and serve to demonstrate the facility with which 
nature can work up a few simple elements into 
substances and forms of the most varied useful- 
ness and beauty. Her works present a perfection 


of her wing, by way of drawing her to him; 
sometimes he took her by the bill, and endeavoured 
to raise her up, repeating these efforts many times. 
His motions, his gestures, his continual solicitude, 
expressed an ardent desire to aid the weakness of 
his companion, and to alleviate her sufferings. But 
the spectacle became still more interesting, and 


not approximated by those of mere art, and con-|even touching, when the female was on the point 
stitute a study of surpassing interest as well as of |of expiring. The unhappy male went ceaselessly 


yast extent. 
ee 


For “ The Friend.” 
Suffering near Home. 
During the past year, many appeals have been 
made to Friends in this city, on account of the 


round and round his mate, and redoubled his as- 
siduities and tender cares. He tried to open her 
bill designing to give ber some nourishment. His 
emotion increased every instant. He paced and 
repaced the cage with the greatest agitation, and, 
at intervals, uttered the most plaintive cries. At 


destitute condition of the contrabands. These| other times he fixed his eyes upon her, and pre- 


have been generously answered. But there are|served the most sorrowful silence. 


It was impos- 


sufferers nearer home that must not be neglected. sible to mistake these expressions of grief and 


Many of the poorer classes in our midst, find it| despair. 


His faithful companion at last expired. 


impossible to keep their children decently clothed| From that time he himself languished, and sur- 
for school—goods of all kinds being held at such |vived her but a few months. 


high prices. Some are detained at home on this 
account, to their disadvantage. The half-worn 
garments which might have supplied them, have 
been gathered up to send to the South. 

It is the desire of the writer of this article, to 


——————_+ 2s —___ 


England—The Lakes, &e. 


(Coutinued from page 54.) 


* * * * The time allotted for our absence 


establish a small fund for the purchase of goods|from home being nearly expired, we left London 


at wholesale rates, to be sold again at half price|for the last time on 
to the worthy amongst our poor; in some cases,|of pursuing our way thence to Liverpool; not 
perhaps, to be paid for by instalments, as they can|tarrying much on the route, excepting in the 
save a little from week to week. All who feel|lovely lake country, there being but few places of 
disposed to aid in this work, are invited to con-|particular interest which we could visit during 
A swmall/the short time that now remained to us before 
If every Friend in |sailing. 
Philadelphia, who reads this paper, would leave|to Leeds, with the exception of the forepart of 


tribute according to their inclinations. 
sum only is asked of each. 





day, with the intention 


From London to Ackworth, and thence 


but five cents or ten cents at the office of “The|the distance, where it was a little undulating, 


Friend,” a fair beginning would result. 
children are especially called upon, as it is on be- 
half of children principally that this appeal is 
made. 

It is hoped that this plan will meet with ap- 
proval and support. Promptness in action is 
asked for—the cold weather is coming on. 





Devoted Love.—They were a species of paro- 
quet called guinea sparrows, and were confined in 
asquare cage. The cup which contained their 
food.was placed in the bottom of the cage. The 
male was almost continually scated on the same 
perch with the female. They sat close together, 


and viewed each other from time to time with evi-| 
dent tenderness. If they separated, it was but|through Kendall to Bowness, on the lake. 


fora few moments, for they hastened to return 
and place themselves near to each other. They 
often appeared to engage in a kind of conversa- 
tion, which they continued for some time, and 
seemed to answer each other, varying their sounds, 
and elevating and lowering their notes. Some-| 
times they seemed to quarrel, but their disagree- 
ments were of momentary duration, and succeeded 
by additional tenderness. The happy pair thus} 
passed four years in a climate greatly different 


The|with beautiful trees, and some neat, though 


homely villages, the country was generally tame, 
| having few trees, and poor hedges. We visited 
Ackworth as a place of much interest, but had 
not the time there we had expected to devote to 
it, in consequence of having been accidentally 
carried beyond Pontefract—whcere we should have 
stopped—and detained, when we discovered our 
nistake, and turned back. We were, however, 
}much interested in the school, and most kindly 
entertained, and waited on by the daughter of the 
principal and some of the teachers. I defer de- 
scription of it until we meet. Lodging there, we 
|Sstarted the next morning for Windermere, cross- 
ing the country to Lancaster, and from there 
Here 
we tovk a coach, and went up to “ Low Wood 
| Cottage.” 

From Leeds to the lakes the country becomes 
more varied and rolling. We passed Kirkstall 
Abbey—a very picturesque, ivy-mantled ruin— 
soon after leaving Leeds, and several pretty coun- 
try residences. Also on our course Rumbold 
Moor, elevated about a thousand feet above the 
sea, Bolton Abbey, another very beautiful ruin, 
ubout six miles from the town of Skipton, some 





from that in which they had before lived. At 
the end of that time the female fell into a state 
of languor, which had all the appearance of old| 
age. Her legs swelled, and it was no longer pos-| 
sible that she could go to take her food. But the) 
male, ever attentive and alert, in whatever con-| 
cerned her, brought it in his bill, and emptied it} 
into hers. He was in this manner her most vigi- 
lant purveyor during the space of four months. 
The infirmities of his companion increased daily. 
Becoming unable at last to sit upon the perch, 
she remained crouched at the bottom of the cage, 
and from time to time, made a few ineffectual ef- 


tolerable looking farm houses, and Hornby Castle, 
a very handsome building. Stove fences are more 
common in this part of the country than hedges. 
The scenery increases in beauty until we arrive 
at the lovely Lake Windermere, and are among 
the Westmoreland mountains. This “lake coun- 
try” of England, as it is generally called, is very 
charming, and I should say there are few lovelier 
lakes than Windermere. The “ Low Wood Hotel” 
is delightfully situated on the east side of it, with 
a very pretty rising garden at its side, commanding 
from its summit a beautiful view of the moun- 
tains round, the glistening blue waters, and the 





forts to regain the lowest perch. The wale se- 
conded her feeble efforts with all his power; 


hotel at its fuot. These mountains are higher 
than I expected, and very varied in form. We 


took a sweet walk in the evening fora mile or two 
along the border of the lake, to which I feel in- 
capable, just now, of doing justice by description ; 
it was extremely lovely; we had a sunset of crim- 
son and gold, the finest we had seen, excepting 
that on Lake Lucerne, since we left our own dear 
land of brilliant skies; and the whole scene, the 
reflection of mountains, of trees and clouds on 
the clear watery mirror, was exquisitely beautiful. 
The ride the following day to the little town of 
Keswick, situated on Derwentwater Lake, was 
truly delightful—having ever varying views of the 
different lakes and mountains; some of the latter 
having lovely green hills at their feet, with the 
fine tasteful country seats and graceful grounds of 
private gentlemen, with noble trees and elegant 
flower gardens. And the road itself, especially 
the fore part of it, possessing some of those pecu- 
liar charms which so delighted me in the Isle of 
Wight: green and shady, bordered either by 
flowery, ivy-twined hedges, or with stone walls 
almost as ornamental, adorned in rich mosaic, or 
rather embossing, of various mosses, elegant little 
tufts of fine ferns, and wild geraniums in full 
bloom, sct in all the interstices of the stones. 

The lake country is much talked of, and greatly 
admired in England, and though our shortened 
stay would not allow of exploring many of its 
beauties, we saw enough to believe, it well de- 
serves the encomiums passed upon its scenery. 
The lakes themselves appear to be in miniature ; 
but set as they are in bold hills and moun- 
tains, with sloping grassy fells and dales between, 
they are most picturesque and beautiful. Win- 
dermere is ten miles long from north to south, 
and in its widest part two miles broad. Amble- 
side side, which we passed through in our ride to 
Keswick, stands at the head of the lake, and is a 
romantic looking little town, nestling on the side 
of a hill, and overlooked by mountains on three 
sides. On one of these, called Ridal Mount, is 
the former home of Wordsworth, and as the coach 
rolled through Grassmere, the grave-yard was 
pointed out where he and Coleridge are buried. 
The latter part of the way the scenery becomes 
more wild; bald frowning mountains closing around 
us, along the foot of some of which our route lay ; 
in the distance we had in view Saddle-back, and 
Skiddaw, and the “dark brow of the mighty 
Helvellyn,”’ overhung cur road. The day had a 
mixture of sunshine and lowering clouds, and the 
bare mountain sides with their tops occasionally 
shrouded in mist, and the descending streams now 
sparkling in the sun’s full blaze, and anon black 
in deep shade, presented a scene wild and grand. 

Though we have observed in travelling across this 
part of England from London, that their railroads 
are not all finished with equal beauty, not all having 
such neat road-side stations, with the tasteful little 
gardens attached, yet both they and the common 
roads are generally delightfully complete; and 
we may rejoice when the time arrives, that we can 
afford to pattern after them. Making the fore- 
going remark, brings thoughts to mind which 
have often presented while writing to you; some 
of which, before closing this letter, which will 
probably be my last, I think I now feel willing to 
commit to paper. 

I have frequently referred to the perfection of 
the British roads; we have found them so fine, 
without exception, wherever we have been, that 
I wonder not that English travellers in America, 
should be annoyed with the roughness of our 
common roads, the want of completeness in our 
rail roads, the small railway stations, &e. Yet 
I have often been surprised at the harsh, fault- 
finding, unreasonable, and unreasoning compari- 
sons, drawn by them between the two countries 
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on these and other accounts. Why cannot they 
reflect, as it requires but common sense,—they do} 
of course, but they do not choose to admit it,—| 
that, as their little spot of earth was under culti- 
vation and improvement for hundreds of years, 
while the vast area, now the United States (many; 
among which, equal, some exceed in extent the 
whole of England) was a wilderness, a home but 


companied us, directed our attention to it, inform- 
ing us that “this map was a gift from one of our 


countrymen, who visited the school a year or two 


before; and who, finding they had no map of 
the United States, but one very old one, which 
was of little or no use, he sent them this after he 
returned home.”” It was evident, from the prin- 
cipal’s manner of relating this, that he valued it 


less indeed it was for the purpose of endeavour. 
ing to act the christian part of helping each other, 
and profiting by the lesson of our mutual failings, 
as well as successes and improvements. Why 
should we be jealous of each other? Why not 
take pleasure in acknowledging each other’s great. 
ness, when we have any claim to it? Again, I ma 

repeat, are we not brothers? Why then should the 


for savages and wild beasts—it would be as ra-|chiefly as a kind memento from their American | English seem to delight in disparaging everything 


tional or more so, to expect to find a gem, which 
had long been under the preparing, the cutting 
and polishing hand of the lapidary, in no more 
perfect state of finish, than a dozen others, on the 
whole of which far less time and amount of effi- 
cient labour had been bestowed, than upon this 
specified one, as to expect the United States to be! 
on an equality with England in such respects. 
Who shall say, that had the wealth of America, 
though much below that of England, been la- 





friend ; as in this first class school it actually had 
not only been thought needless to have any map 
of this, one of the great nations of the earth, ex- 
cepting an old worthless thing; but when this 
American had manifested his interest in the 
scholars, by presenting them with a fine large 
modern one, it is hung, as a mere ornament, ap- 
parently, in an obscure corner of an entry, where 
it is quite improbable the scholars often have the 
use of it, if they ever do. Now, what ‘do such 


American? For are they notthus disparaging them- 
selves? In thus alluding to this national weakness 
of cur trans-Atlantic bretheren,—for weakness it 
surely is, as much as their boasting,—I would de. 
sire not to convey the impression, by any of the 
foregoing remarks, that we have often witnessed 
uncourteous treatment towards others, or ourselves, 
by fellow English travellers; but rather quite the 
reverse; and never from those by whom, as we 
have informed you, we have been entertained with 


vished, even during the past century, upon the|things mean? Surely it cannot be, that by this af-'a hospitality so warm and true, that the only 


one State of Pennsylvania, (nearly if not quite as 
large as England,) in such improvements as have 
been polishing up the latter petted little gem, it 
would not have been in an equal state of perfection? 
Had the United States’ wealth been lavished in 
this limited space upon making fine roads, splen- 
did palaces, extensive public parks, gardens, Ac., 
while grinding the faccs of the thousands of 
wretched, ignorant poor, to assist in paying for all 
this, instead of being expended as it has been, 
and continues to be, in improving so great an| 
extent of country, in laying so many thousands 
of miles more of railroad, in providing public 
schools so abundantly, that every child, however 
poor, can obtain a good education, and in paying 
and feeding labourers of all descriptions so much 
more generously than the English? How is it with 
Canadaand other English possessions? will the Uui- 
ted States compare very unfavourably with any of 
these? [imagine not. And if the English ex- 
cel us in some things, surely it could easily be 
shown, it has been shown, that we excel them in 
others. While we have been travelling in 
England, it has been delightful to see, and I) 
have enjoyed to the full, everything that is brought) 
to greater perfection here than with us. And} 
while we cau with pleasure admit she has many| 
excellent institutions, has done many good and 
wonderful works, yet we cannot be blind to the 
great wrongs she has committed. At the same 
time, we have seen many things in which they!| 
are decidedly behind the Americans; of which 1} 
have said nothing, as it is far more pleasant to} 
speak of agreeable impressions than the reverse.| 
And I may here remark, that we have much re-! 
gretted, frequently observing the same disposition 
in the Englishman in his own country, to depre- 
ciate almost everything American, that we have 
seen in English travellers to ours. To ignore 
America, if I may thus use this word. There is 
in fact the appearance of the most extraordinary 


fected indifference to, or contempt of our country, 
the English expect it will be believed they really 
feel what they pretend—that they really think we 
are too insignificant to be worth knowing or under- 
standing—that we really are not one of the great 
nations of the earth. The idea is too preposterous, 
and below their common sense; as of course the 

know that their mere opinion cannot establish the 
fact. This kind of thing is much to be regretted. 
And why should it be so? Are we not brothers ? 
descended from the same ancestry’ It is true the 
off-scouring of the earth,—as well as many of the 
worthy and respectable of many nations,—includ- 
ing vast nuwbers of the most degraded and 
wretched of England’s own subjects, seek an 
asylum in America, where they can find greater 
freedom, and opportunity to rise, by being so 
much better compensated for their labour—their 
children especially, by their being so well and 
fully educated. (For though genius sometimes 
struggles up through all the disadvantages of 
poverty and the contempt attending it, even in 
this country, where a proud, wealthy and monopo- 
lizing aristocracy, hold at arms length the most 
honourable poor, there can be no doubt that vast 
portions of the masses of English population are 
kept down by the miserable compensation they 
receive for their toil, and the impossibility of ub- 
taining any education, who otherwise might riseand 
be the means of gradually elevating their descend- 
ants toa respectable rank in society.) But all this 
does not alter the fact, that true native Americans, 
are, in by far the greater proportion, Anglo Saxons 
—are descendants from the early settlers from old 
England; from whom they inherit whatever they 
may possess of good or evil, of power or weakness. 
How wuch has long been said by English writers 
of the boasting propensities of Americans. To 
which American editors, and perhaps some Ameri- 
can travellers might plead guilty. But if ever a 
child had a lawful and honest inheritance from a 





ignorance of America—of its government, insti- 
tutions, even its geography. 
tended? Their ignorance of its geography is 
often really laughable; they ask such absurd 


ls this real or pre-| 


parent, assuredly the American comes honestly by 
this of boasting, from his mother country. And 
it is most curious, that she should sneer at him on 
account of it, when her children on her own soil 


questious respecting the relative position of dif-| have so long given evidence by their notorious self- 


ferent parts of the country. 
young children educated at our public schools, 
are better informed relative to geography gene- 


The poor, and quite| esteem and self- 


praise, that they are the very last 
who ought to be found sarcastically censuring their 


abatement in the grateful enjoyment of it, has 
been the fear, that with respect to some at least, 
we may never be privileged with opportunity of 
‘reciprocating it; and which was never marred b 
such unfriendly remarks as I have alluded to. [ 
may here add, in reference to my observations in 
a former letter relative to the exclusiveness of the 
English, and their apparent indifference to the 
‘comfortable travelling accommodations, &c., of 
those whom they consider their inferiors, that if 
we might judge of the national character, by the 
noble and beautiful instances of unostentatious 
christian benevolence, and special regard for the 
comfort of inferiors, of which we became cogni- 
zant, the seeming selfishness, arising from their 
characteristic exclusiveness, is the more surpris- 
ing and unaccountable. 
(To be concluded.) 
csnimeniiilpioniicite 

Elders to watch against everything that would 
lay waste——My desire is, that elders may walk 
faithfully, as good stewards, not only in their own 
families, but to the flock which they have the 
oversight of ; that so they may leave a good savour 
to the rising and succeeding generation. I am 
sensible that all those who are rightly concerned 
for the discipline and promotion of truth, will 
meet with trials from that libertine spirit which 
would lay all waste. These will say that religion 
consists not in such small things; but I have ob- 
\served that one small thing makes way for another, 
and greater things will take place; and if there 
is not a careful watching against these small things, 
ithe eye that should be kept open to see the evil 
lof them will become darkened. But keep ye 
your places, and labour in faithfulness with such, 
if possible to gain them; but if after Friends la- 
bour, they will not be gathered, Friends will be 
clear and have peace in themselves; but a blast 
will come on such troublesome spirits. And as 
Friends faithfully maintain this, their dicipline, 
the Lord will preserve them, but if they neglect 
it they shall surely suffer loss. Memoir of Wil- 
liam Levis. 


) 
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The Devil’s Beans.—* I have heard of Rowland’ 


Hill,” says J. P. Chowan, of Bedford, “ that he 


began his sermon one morning by saying: ‘ My 


brothers across the ocean for this weakness. With | friends, the other day I was going down the street, 
rally, to that of comparatively obscure parts of the} great propriety might we turn upon them with|and I saw a drove of pigs following a man. This 
world, than many an otherwise well educated) this scripture: ‘ First cast out the beam, out ot |excited ny curiosity so much that I determined 
Knglishman or woman is, of that of the United| thine own eye, and then shall thou see clearly to}to follow. I did so, and to my great surprise I 


States. We visited some of the best schools in|cast out the mote, out of thy brother's eye.” |saw them follow him to the slaughter-house. I 
England, and, walking through the different rooms} Alas for poor human nature, we all have weak-! was anxious to know how this was brought about, 
of one of them, we observed as we were passing] nesses enough to be induced rather to look more|and I said to the man, “ my friend, how did you 
from one to another, a fine new map of the United/at home at our own, than to be searching out and manage to induce these pigs to follow you here ye 
States, hanging in an entry at the head of one of| holding up to censure those of our brothers; which |« Qh! did you not see?” said the man; “TI hada 


the stair-ways. The principal, who politely ac-|we are both too much in the habit of doing. Un-'basket of beans under my arm, and I dropped a” 
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few as I came along, and so they followed me.’’’|deem to be erroneous, and which we fear is calcu- 
‘Yes,’ said the preacher, ‘and I thought, so it is|lated to increase weakness and scattering, drawing 
the devil has his basket of beans under his arm,|the members further and further from the spiritu- 
and he drops them as he goes along, and what|ality of the religion of Christ, as upheld by our 
multitudes he induces to follow him to an ever-| forefathers, and which, we doubt not, grieves and 
lasting slaughter-house! Yes, friends, and allj/humbles many of the sincere lovers of that re- 

our broad and crowded throughfares are strewn |ligion, and honest well-wishers of the interests of 
with the beans of the devil.’ ” the Church. 


| | But though such are the facts, and there is a 
THE FRIEND woe pronounced on those who cry peace, peace, 

g when there is no peace, it is necessary to be on 

aaneas india ae aime our guard against adopting extreme views of the 
degeneracy that has spread over the Society, or to 
despond of its enlargement in purity and power ; 
In looking back over the history of the reli-|for neither the errors alluded to, nor the outward 
gious Society of Friends for the last fifty years, | views and the weaknesses existing, prove that we 
we suppose few will hesitate to admit, that at the|are a rejected or a forsaken people ; nor that there 
beginning of that period—perhaps long before—j|will not be preserved a body of sincere hearted 
and during its lapse, there had been great degene-| professors, who will maintain and exemplify in 
ratiun from the life and spirit of the religion we|life and conversation, the characteristics of a true 
profess and once strikingly illustrated ; that though | church, holding the faith of Friends in its purity, 
there have been some eminent and devoted minis-|and supporting its discipline in the spirit which 
ters, some gifted and faithful elders, and not afew|gave it forth. To believe otherwise than this 
other earnest and exemplary members, yet large|would not only harrass and depress the mind be- 
numbers of those who bore the name had satisfied|low hope, but effectually disqualify for labouring 


themselves, and continued to remain content with |\and praying for the return of a better day, and for 
an acknowledgmentof truths received traditionally, 
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standard, and to introduce works and appliances 
which will attract, what may be called the re- 
jligious affections, and can be zealously engaged 
in by large numbers, without requiring a radical 
change of heart. The effect, so far as developed, 
has been such as might have been anticipated. 
Great activity has been called forth; the inex- 
perienced and the unconverted are stimulated to 
enter with fervor into what are considered re- 
ligious studies, religious teaching and other good 
works, and high-toned declarations of the revival 
of christian zeal, and the extension of harmonious 
labour, have, in many sections, taken the place of 
former lamentation over prevailing deficiencies, or 
mournful forebodings of deserved chastisement. 
Time will reveal the true character of this refor- 
mation. 

In the meantime Friends may take comfort 
and encouragement from the reflection that Qua- 
kerism has a divine origin, and that the Society 
believing in and upholding it, however some in 
connection with it may show their instability, will 
have a permanent being, holding forth a religion 
that is not merely a nicely elaborately system of 
abstract doctrines calling for the assent of the 
understanding only, but a revelation of unalter- 





but experimentally unknown to them, and with 
the observance, from habit, of forms, valuable 
when embodying the spirit they represented, but 
which, devoid of that, serve only to keep up an 
appearance of Quakerism without the reality. 


influencing those with whom we are jvined tojable truth and the acceptance of a wonder-working 
avoid the snares laid for their feet, and to struggle|power, which can change the heart, humble the 
for the breaking away of the clouds, and the aris-|lofty spirit, and produce a holy frame of mind, 
ing of light and power in our midst. Amid all jrejoicing in the fruits of the Spirit, righteousness, 
our faults and failings there is cause for encourage-| peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

ment; many tokens of good are vouchsafed, and| The testimonies given to Friends to bear be- 


Many evidences of this might be adduced, and | there are those scattered here and there through-|fore the world, by Him who said to his disciples 
many declarations of those living within that|out the Society, who are walking by the same rule|formerly, “‘ Ye have not chcsen me, but I have 


time, and well qualified to judge, might be 
quoted, showing that such was their conviction. 
The sudden development and spread in the So- 
ciety, in this country, of a cold and deadening 
unitarianism, propagated by a few bold innovators 
whoaimed at palming it off as the faith of Friends; 
the severe struggle called forth within the limits 
of several of the Yearly Meetings, to retain and 
assert a profession of the christian doctrines and 
testimonies ever essential to the character of Qua- 
kers; and the labour required to throw off the 


and minding the same thing, and who can yet|chosen you and ordained you, that ye should go 
take sweet counsel together. and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should 

Contentment in the heartsof many with a mere|remain,” are each and all intimately connected 
name to live, and consequent decline of devotion|with the permanent life of the Society. No one 
and godly zeal in the Society, has not escaped the|of them can be abandoned without endangering 
observation of any who take sufficient interest in|the whole; and if temporary ills have arisen by 
its welfare, to think seriously upon its condition, |the perversion of any of them, the remedy is not 
and all such must have felt there was a growing |in forsaking or disregarding such testimonies, but 
necessity for a change for the better, if the Society |in changing the hearts of those so perverting them ; 
was ever to fulfil the design for which it had been!which cannot be done by casting them aside; and 
gathered, and entrusted with high duties as well | however many may withdraw from their support, 


defective mass that had been generated within|as blessed with great privileges. 
our jurisdiction, prove conclusively that such was|was well so far as it went, and had it simply 
the case. The form of godliness without the|stimulated all who professed to labour for its re- 
power was alarmingly shown to be altogether in-|formation to rally to first principles, and seek to 
sufficient in the day of trial, and very many, who|bring the members universally to the self-denying 


This conviction |others, we may rest assured, will be raised up to 


| prevent their falling to the ground. 

Our trust and faith in the future uprising of 
the Society are grounded, not upon man or on 
what he can do in his own wisdom and strength, 


so far as they thought or felt at all about christian | practices those principles call for, all might have|but on the goodness and faithfulness of the Al- 


doctrine, had no intention of deliberately denying | been improved, and vital, spiritual religion, magni- 
it, or of embracing a new faith, were swept by | fied in the eyes of beholders. But unhappily some, 
party feelings and party measures into commu-|in the ardor of unregenerated nature, have set to 
union with men and women who denied the cardi-| work to rebuild with untempered mortar, and at- 
nal truths of the gospel, and publicly repudiated |tempts have been made at reform, not by seeking 
the authority of the holy scriptures. for the revival of the spirit and principles recog- 

Though the Society here emerged from that|nized by the Society since its rise as all powerful, 
painful conflict, saddened at the deplorable heresy |and striving to apply them for the removal of evils 
that had crept within its borders, and anxious for|which have entered and grown in consequence of| 
the future stability of its members in maintaining|our deserting them, but under an idea that the| 
its faith, and living consistently therewith, yet it| learning and enlightenment of the nineteenth cen- 
cannot be concealed that it had not sufficiently |tury have carried us beyond the wisdom of past| 


mighty, who would have all men brought to a 
knowledge of the truth, and whose power to con- 
vince and convert, to bring out of error and estab- 
lish in the right and the true, is as great now as 
it was in the day when he led the early Friends 
out from the different professors of the christian 
name, and formed them into a visible church. 


\*¢ The Spirit which hath lived and acted and ruled 


in me,” said Edward Burrough when laying down 
his life for the testimony of Jesus, “shall yet 
break forth in thousands.” So it has; and so, we 
may reverently believe, it will continue to do; and 


profited by the severe lesson it had received, and|ages, and that new principles and forms more |it is through the marvellous changes wrought in 


did not enter heartily and generally into the work |consonant with the improvement in the world are 
of reformation, and the renewal of life and power | called for, efforts for producing a change have led 
once so conspicuous in it; but that the only means|to discarding testimonies which, standing in op- 
that could produce this desirable result in the! position to the spirit and manners of the world, 


the hearts and dispositions of men by this holy 
Spirit, that we are justified in believing the rein- 
vigoration of our beloved Society will take place, 
and it again stand forth in true christian simpli- 


body at large, has been too greatly and generally | made those who held them and walked consistent-| city and purity, as a city set upon a hill that can- 
slighted by the members individually. Looking|ly, a peculiar people, and therefore could not be not be hid. 


at its present state as exhibited by the manner in|mainfained while assimilating with others who 
Which it bears itself towards the world, and the| have never professed to be thus restrained. 

support given by its members to its christian doc-| Startled by reports of continued decrease, and 
trines and testimonies, or as indicated by the legis-|anxious to maintain a respectable standing among 
‘ation of some of the Yearly Meetings on certain | other professors, it has been thought expedient in 
‘mportint subjects, and the course pursued by|some parts of the Society, in order to retain 
many members in carrying out their own schemes | those who were disposed to leave, and to draw 
for improvement, much is to be seen which we!others into our communion, to lower the ancient 





If those who cannot but fear that the attempts 
at reformation by doing away with that, which, in 
measure has heretofore kept Friends distinct 
from the world, or by the institution of bible classes 
jand scripture readings, or through missionary ex- 
citement, whether for proselyting among other 
‘denominations or in heathen land, will prove a 
‘failure, and carry many out of the Society, they 
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ean yet, with all others who truly love the holy 
religion we profess, take comfort from the assur- 
ance that of the final result of the contest between 
truth and error there can be no well-grounded 
doubt, and that though there may be great over- 
turning before it is accomplished, and much that 
is high and lifted up may have to be brought 
down, yet the former must in the end have the 
victory. 

Francis Howgil, in an address to Friends when 
under great distress, uses the following language, 
as descriptive of the impressions made on his 
mind respecting the intentions of almighty Good- 
ness in relation to the Society: “TI will nourish 
them and carry them as on eagle’s wings, and 
though clouds gather against them, I will make 
my way through them; though darkness gather 
together on a heap, and tempests gender, I will 
scatter them as with an east wind, and nations 
shall know they are my inheritance, and they shall 
know I am the living God who will plead their 
cause with all that rise up in opposition to them.” 

In this faithless and unbelieving generation, 
these may be esteemed by many as mere words of 
enthusiasm, but to those who live in the same 
spirit and power that authorized them, they will 
minister courage and consolation. 


We willingly comply with the request of the 
Friend who sent us the communication in this 
number, headed “Suffering near Home,” to take 
charge of any funds that may be sent to the office 
of “The Friend,” for the benevolent purpose 
specified. She says, ‘It is my purpose to asso- 
ciate another with me to share responsibility ; also 
to keep regular accounts, and if the scheme prove 
at all successful, to make some report of it at the 
proper time.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreren.—News from England to the 15th inst. The 
Paris correspondent of the Morning Post asserts that 
France has no intention of recognizing the Southern 
Confederacy. On the 9th inst., the officers of the Eng- 
lish Government formally took possession of the rams 
in the Mersey, and placed a guard of marines on board of 
them. The London 7imes says, that nothing is yet cer- 
tain with regard to these vessels. They are suspected 
of a destination like the Alabama, but will not be allowed 
to escape as she did. The Polish and Mexican questions 
are unchanged. There was some tendency to a panicin 
monetary affairs, and the banks of France, Italy and 
Frankfort had advanced their rates of discount. Those 
of the Bank of England are unchanged. A Constanti- 
nople despatch says, that the Porte offers to buy the 
steam rams in the Mersey, now under seizure. Earl 
Russell was said to favour this disposition of them. A 
shock of an earthquake was felt in Normandy on the 4th 
inst. The English Ambassador to Greece is said to have 
threatened a joint occupation of Athens by England, 
France and Russia, if the soldiers who took part in the 
insurrection of last summer are allowed to return to the 
capital. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, died on the 
8th inst. Queen Victoria was about to emerge from the 
seclusion she has observed since the death of Prince 
Albert. The shareholders of the Great Eastern have 
passed a resolution in favour of raising the requisite 
amount of funds to pay off the claims against her, and 
to employ the vessel in the India or Australian trade. 
The Liverpool cotton market was active, and prices bad 
advanced 1d.a1ljd. The Manchester markets were ex- 
cited, with an advance of 2d. on cotton goods. Bread- 
stuffs are more steady and firm. Consols, 93. Three 
days later.—The political news is unimportant. The 
stock of cotton in Liverpool was reduced to 163,000 bales. 
Middling uplands was quoted at 2#}d. Orleans, 283d 
Breadstuffs dull. 

Unsirep States.—Zhe War.—An official statement of 
the number of troops raised by eighteen of the loyal 
States, for the suppression of the rebellion, makes the 
aggregate 1,276,246 of all classes, of which more than 
one million were for the full term of three years. There 
are no returns from Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, California and Oregon. 

The Army of the Potomac.—The rebel army, under 


General Lee, quickly receded from the advanced position 
it occupied immediately after the retreat of the Army of 
the Potomac. On the 19th inst., Lee’s army, with the 
exception of Stuart’s cavalry, recrossed the Rappahan- 
nock, and on the 20th, the Federal forces entered War- 
renton without opposition. The losses of Meade’s army 
in the skirmishes consequent upon his retreat, are esti- 
mated at about 1500 men. The rebel reports are very 
different, making the Union losses much greater. 

Tennessee.—General Rosecrans bas been removed from 
his command, and ordered to Cincinnati. Gen. Thomas 
has been ordered to take command of the Army of the 
Cumberland, while General Grant is entrusted with the 
direction of military operations in Tennessee, including 
the commands of both Generals Burnside and Thomas. 
Nashville dispatches state that the United States forces 
now hold nearly all of East Tennessee. Burnside’s forces 
have been actively employed, they had routed and dis- 
persed the rebels in various places. Gen. Burnside re- 
ports that the people are generally loyal, and that men 
were flocking to the Union standard faster than he could 
furnish them with arms. In other parts of Tennessee 
and portions of Kentucky, there were frequent alarms 
arising from rebel incursions. Memphis dates to the 21st 
state, that loyal Tennesseans from the upper counties of 
West Tennessee, were coming into Memphis in large 
numbers to avoid the rebel conscription. General Grant 
arrived at Chattanooga on the 23d. Active operations 
by the United States forces in this quarter have been 
delayed in consequence of complete and safe communi- 
cations for supplies not having yet been re-established. 
It is said this want will soon be remedied. 

Arkansas.—The rebels appear to have a considerable 
force still in this State, but their troops are said to be 
disorganized and mutinous. They offer but little oppo- 
sition to the Federal forces, but the movements of the 
latter are greatly hindered by the condition of the coun- 
try and the difficulty in obtaining supplies. 

Texas.—A strong Union feeling has become manifest 
in the northern part of Texas. A Union candidate for 
Congress in the first congressional district, comprising 
the nineteen northern counties of the State, was chosen 
at the election in the Eighth month last. 

Mississippi.—T he military operations in this State have 
not of late been ona large scale. In an engagement 
near Canton, on the 15th, the rebels were defeated, and 
about two hundred of them taken prisoners. A Vicks- 
burg letter of the 13th, expresses the anticipation that 
a Provisional Government will be very soon established 
in Mississippi. 

Southern Items.—Although the intelligence derived 
from the rebel newspapers and despatches may not be 
always reliable, it throws some light on the state of 
affairs, and is useful at least for comparison. A Charles- 
tun despatch of the 20th says: “The Yankees are hard 
at work constructing another battery east of Gregg, 
facing the sea. A large number of tents have disap- 
peared from Morris Island. Our batteries have kept up 
« brisk fire upon the Yankees, who appeared in much 
larger force than usual at Gregg and Wagner. General 
D. H. Hill has been relieved of his command. General 
Breckinridge takes command of his corps.” A Charles- 
ton despatch of the same date says, that another monitor 
has joined the United States fleet, making five in all. 
The lronsides had been repaired and bad steamed around 
Cumming’s Poiut. A Gordonville despatch of the 20th 
says: “One thousand Yankee prisoners, captured last 
week, are expected to-night. The Richmond Despatch, 
of the 24th, says: “ The number of Yankee prisoners held 
in the Richmond prisons last night was 12,000. The 
same paper has a despatch from Gen. Lee, as follows: 
General Imboden, on the 18th, attacked the garrison at 
Charlestown, Shenandoah Valley, capturing 434 prison- 
ers with their arms, &c.” Jefferson Davis, the rebel 
President, has visited General Bragg’s army, near Chat- 
tanooga, and on the 16th issued an address to the troops 
composing it. He was to return to Richmond the fol- 
lowing day. 

Unusual Storm.—A St. Louis despatch, of the 23d, 
says: “ One of the heaviest storms ever witnessed in St. 
Louis prevailed yesterday, ending with clearing and a 
freezing night. The mercury stood at twenty-four at 
nine o’clock this morning, being below the freezing point 
all day. The storm extended over a large portion of 
Missouri and Illinois, with six inches of snow.” 
’ennsylvania.—At the recent election for Governor in 

State, 523,667 votes were polled. Andrew G. 
Curtin receiving 269,496 votes, and Judge Woodward 
254,171. For Judge of the Supreme Court, 522,086 votes 
were given; and Judge Agnew, the “ Union” candidate, 
was elected by a majority of 12,308. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 256. 


this 


At the late| 
election in this city, 81,467 votes were polled, being 
about 16 per cent. of the entire vote of the State. 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotationg 
on the 26th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 49 a 50 per 
cent. premium. United States sixes, 1881,110. Bulaneg 
in the New York Sub-Treasury, $32,876,103. Middlings 
cotton, 86. Superfine State flour, $5.65 a $6. Baltimore 
flour, $6.90 a $7.50. Old Chicago spring wheat, $1.32; 
new do. $1.36 a $1.39; amber western, $1.48 a $1.55; 
choice white Kentucky, $1.90. Barley, $1.40. Oats, 
83 a 84 cts. Corn, $1.01 a $1.04 for unsound, and $1.05 
a $1.06 for good yellow. Philadelphia.—Red wheat, 
$1.46 a $1.50; white, $1.60 a $2. Rye, $1.20. Yellow 
and mixed corn, $1, a $1.02. Oats, 78 cts. Sales of 
2550 cattle at from $7 to $9.50; the sales mostly being 
from $8 to $9. 


WANTED. 

A Friend qualified to fill the situation of Nurse in the 
Boys’ Department at West-Town. Apply early to Sidney 
Coates, No. 1116 Arch street; Abigail W. Hall, Frazer 
P. O., Chester Co., Pa; Sarah C. Paul. Woodbury, N. J., 


or Elizabeth Allen, Thirty-sixth and Bridge streets, West 
Philadelphia. 


A Stated Meeting of the “‘ Female Society of Philadel. 
phia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” will 
be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 North Seventh 
street, on Seventh-day the 7th of Eleventh month. 

Jutianna Ranpoupa, Clerk, 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 9th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children ag 
pupils, will please make early application to Dusre 
Knicut, Superintendent, at the School. (Address, Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or, to Coartes J. ALLEN, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Second and Third day, the 9th and 10th of the Eleventh 
month, to meet the trains that leave the Depot at Bigh- 
teenth and Market streets at 7.45 and 10.30 a. m., and 
2p.m. Pupils that have been regularly entered can 
obtain tickets by applying to the Ticket Agent at the 
Depot. 


WANTED. 
A competent Male Teacher for Friends School at Pine 
Grove, New Jersey. 
Address, Amos Evens, Marlton P. O., Burlington Co., 
New Jersey. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. 


The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum is desirous 
of procuring the services of a young man in the situation 
of Clerk and general assistant. Apply to 

Dr. J. H. Wortuineton, Friends’ Asylum for the In- 
saue, Frankford, Philudelphia. 


WEST-TUWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend, well qualified to teach writing, is wanted in 
the Boys’ Department at West-town. Persons desirous 
of engaging are desired to make early application to 
James Emlen, West Chester, Pa.; Samuel Hilles, Wil- 
mington, Del. ; Thomas Evans, or Joseph Scattergood, 
Philadelphia. 

Tenth mo. 12th, 1863. 


WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Near West Grove Station, on the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Chester county, Pa. 

The Winter Session to open on Second-day the 2d of 
Eleventh month. Tuomas ConarD, 

Ninth mo. 29th, 1863, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR PRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josaua H. WorTBIN@ 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes ELtis, lerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from John E. Baldwin, Pa., $2, vol. 37; from 
David Peckham, N. Y., per H. Knowles, Agt., $2, vol. 
37; from Robert Knowles, N. Y., $10 for the Colo’ 
Freedmen; from Wilson Hall, 0., $2, vol. 36; from Philip 
P. Dann, N. J., $2, vol. 37; from Aaron Frame, lo., $% 
to 27, vol. 37, and for Sam. Smith, Smy. O., $2, vol. 31. 





